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WHAT IS ALL THIS WORTH? 


HERE are now in college a great many men think- 

ing of what they are going to do after their gradua- 
tion; men who are not going to voyage around the world 
before commencing their professional studies, men who 
are not going to step into nice places in mercantile life re- 
served for them by their wealthy relatives, men who have 
no especial leaning toward a post-graduate course, but who 
have their own way to make in the world and are depen- 
dent solely upon their own exertions. They have spent 
three or four years in preparatory schools and four years 
in college, have received what is popularly considered a 
liberal education, and what have they to show for it? 
They may, perhaps, be able to rehearse in indifferent Latin 
the exploits of Balbus, or to conjugate a Greek verb; 
they have a few thoughts on political economy, and a very 
fair knowledge of English literature, and, (we had almost 
forgotten it,) they have made quite a study of “human 
nature,” for which, it may with truth be said, they have 
special facilities and a special aptitude. However rare 
and valuable these accomplishments may be, it cannot be 
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denied that there are a great many practical merchants, 
brokers, and bankers, who fail to appreciate them, who 
care nothing for Greek or Latin, who have their own 
views of Protection vs. Free Trade and their own esti- 
mates of human nature, and whose only literature is 
their daily paper—uncomfortably practical men who 
ask one or two stupid questions, such as “Can you keep 
books?” or “Can you speak the modern languages?” 
or ‘Can you calculate exchange?” and when our 
young graduate finds that his seven or eight years of 
study have brought him in nothing of practical value, and 
that he must begin at the bottom of the ladder as if he 
had not been to college at all, and that a boy who has 
spent six months at a “ business college’? can command a 
better situation and a larger salary than he with all his 
“liberal education,”’ (and there have been such cases,) 
—then he may feel that there has been a mistake made 
somewhere, and he may conclude that his time has been 
—we will not say wasted—but misapplied, and that Latin 
and Greek and Mathematics are not everything. It may 
be said that we cannot expect to leap at once into posi- 
tions of eminence or responsibility, that all true progress 
should be gradual, and that the curriculum is the result of 
careful and profound thought on the part of experienced 
men who have arranged our studies so as to produce the 
best effects toward disciplining our minds. A distin- 
guished professor here has said that it makes no difference 
if we do forget our Latin and Greek,—he expects that we 
will, but we will never, if we have made proper use of our 
time, we will never, if we have had “a true classical 
spirit,” (whatever that may be,) we will never lose the dis- 
cipline which the study of the dead languages has given 
us. And so, if anyone should say to us, ‘ Where is the 
Latin you studied for so many years?” we are to reply, 
“Where is the chicken you ate last year?” It will be at 
once perceived that no ordinary man can frame an appro- 
priate response to this staggering question, so we are to 
answer for him, and say, in substance, “that chicken is 
now part of your bone and muscle, and, in like manner, 
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that Latin has strengthened and developed the powers of 
my mind; I can now pick flaws in indictments, and by my 
powers of analysis, discern little telling points, impercep- 
tible to most eyes, which will discomfit my adversary and 
eventually win the case for me, and all this power I can 
trace back to my being able to distinguish the ‘essential 
part’ from the ‘ oratza obligqua.’”’ 

However plausible and ingenious this may be, it is far 
from satisfactory, and we invariably ask whether the same 
results could not have been obtained from other sources, 
from German or French, for example. We receive a 
prompt answer in the negative. But has it once been 
tried, has it once been fairly tried? The reply here will be 
“no” again, but it will be uttered more reluctantly. Has 
it ever occurred to us what immense accumulations could 
have been made if we had commenced French when we 
commenced Latin, and German when we began Greek, 
and had pursued both languages till now, as we have con- 
tinued Latin and Greek? How satisfied and delighted 
we would be if we could speak French and German nicely ; 
and we could do so if we had devoted as much time to 
them as we have given to Latin and Greek. Whata 
splendid thing it would be if we could go out of college 
able to take charge of the foreign correspondence of 
some large firm at a handsome salary. “But there 
would be no discipline of the mind,” some one objects. 
The loss of discipline, should there be any, would be 
more than balanced by the acquisition of something use- 
ful and tangible. We would be just as well educated, 
much better, indeed, than if we had read a dozen differ- 
ent classical authors and had become minutely familiar 
with the “lives” of scores of old philosophers and em- 
perors. 

Another strange thing about this prolonged study of 
the classics is that we do not seem to be making any pro- 
gress. Weare asked the same questions that were put to 
us four or five years ago, and we know but very little 
more of the structure of the language than we did after 
studying ita year ortwo. The only difference seems to 
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be that it is now Prof. White instead of Tutor Black: 
that it is now Tacitus instead of Nepos, and that it is Yale 
instead of Andover or Easthampton or the Grammar 
School. * We have gone farther, to be sure, but we have 
not gone much higher. We cannot speak either of the 
dead languages correctly, nor can we write them. It 
may be said, is not this the student’s own fault? We 
reply, if he were more deeply interested in the study 
would he not make better progress ? 

A story was once told of a boy who was so extraordi- 
narily proficient in the classics that he could, at the age of 
thirteen, pronounce an extempore oration in Greek as easily 
asin English. The immense practical value of this ability 
can scarcely be overrated, but, however capricious it may 
seem, we would prefer, and all sensible men would prefer, 
to be able to address a crowd of German workmen who 
might have become disorderly, or to soothe with the 
sound of his mother tongue an excited or quarrelsome 
Frenchman. To be sure, a man who could do such a thing 
might not have had a classical education or even a so- 
called liberal education, but he would fill his small part 
in this busy world, and be of service in his quiet way just 
as much as your best college graduate. 

Well, it may be said, granting all this, what would you 
wish to see done? Would you abolish the classics alto- 
gether? Not at all; but we would have an optional 
course of the modern languages and sciences which we 
could pursue while in the Academical department, and 
to which we might devote as much time as is now given 
to Latin and Greek. We hardly dare to hope for any 
change; the undergraduate mind is so immature and his 
ideas so crude that he cannot expect a hearing. But we 
are somewhat encouraged by the changes which have 
been made in the curriculum during the last ten years, 
and have been led to hope a little. These views are the 
firm convictions of many influential and thoughtful men 
who have given the subject profound attention. Many 
fathers and mothers, too, have these same ideas. They 
wish to give their sons a good education. Yale is chosen 
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because of her good influences. The father, who quite 
often is not a college graduate, wonders at the amount of 
Latin and Greek which his boy is cramming, but concludes 
that older and more experienced heads than his*have or- 
dered things, and, though he cannot understand the bear- 
ing of it all, tries to persuade himself he is satisfied, and 
that his son is getting that which will make him a useful 
man through life. But in too many cases it’s the old story 
that we have in the old song. Our college course can be 
pretty truthfully summed up in the line,— 


““We’ve made good friends and studied some.” 


Now why “some”? Because we study the dead lan- 
guages. They are presented to us, it is true, by talented 
instructors, and in their most attractive forms, and we 
have along with them much of philosophy and history to 
add to the interest. But every now and then some one 
asks, “‘ What is all this worth?” Why can we not be 
studying that which will be of some service to us when 
we graduate? Our neighbors, the Scientifics, are prepar- 
ing themselves for their work in life; they graduate and 
are civil engineers if they wish it, and places are ready 
for them. My father had an idea that I must go through 
college. I have gone through and what have I to show? 
What can I place my hand on and say here—here is what 
will enable me to support a wife, here is what will stamp 
me as an educated man and make me influential and 
prominent through life. Well, what is it? Discipline. 
This discipline is a theory, a name, a mere shadow for 
most of us. How many men ride through college, or 
rather how many men do not? An immense majority of 
every class do, as every one knows, and the discipline 
they obtain may be squeezed into a very small space and 
then not fill it. But substitute, or allow those who wish it 
to substitute, the modern languages for these dead tongues, 
and there will follow a deal of consciencious work, an in- 
creased interest in study, a higher standard of scholarship, 
and that complacent and comfortable feeling which alway 
accompanies the knowledge of the possession of a good 
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thing. Of course there will always be some who will not 
study. They will loaf through life, nothing can stir 
them'up. For them our Alma Mater is not responsible. 
Let the college furnish the advantages and opportunities. 
Those who neglect their opportunities or abuse their 
advantages do so at their own loss, and in after life will 
have no one to blame but themselves. 

And a word in closing. We do not wish to be consid- 
ered disloyal in what we have said. In the LIT.’s opinion, 
Yale is the best college in the land. Her Faculty, in their 
respective branches, are unequaled in eminence and 
ability, and her Alumni are a body of men of whom she 
may well be proud. But if our Alma Mater had them 
to train over again, could she not make some changes and 
improvements in her treatment of them? And among 
other things would she not give them an opportunity, if 
they so wished it, of spending more time on the useful 
and practical, even if it were to the neglect of that well 
beaten and ancient path of the defunct and old-fashioned 
classics. In brief, would not a French or German chicken 
be just as nourishing as a Latin or Greek fowl ? 

T. P. W. 








DEEP-SEA FISHING. 


HE Summer term had come and gone, the dreaded 

annual had been left behind, and the long vacation 
unrolled before the mental eye of Studens, a shadowy 
panorama of imaginary pleasures. Visions of calm and 
snowy mountains, of quiet rivers flowing through silent 
plains, of coy brooklets, shunning the noonday light, and 
darkling under the green shade of the forest, save where 
a momentary gleam marks the course of some patriarchal 
trout,—in fine, whatever can be imagined of cool and calm 
restful, floated before his weary mind. But how to realize 
his bright imaginings, was a much-mooted question. This 
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friend advised the Adirondacks ; that, praised the White 
Mountains, and more than hinted that the Adirondacks 
were a delusion and a snare. One was fully persuaded 
that only the mineral waters and beauties of Saratoga 
could satisfy the thirsty body and appreciative soul ; 
while, to another, the Earthly Paradise lay within the 
broad environs of lovely Newport. To each of these 
manifold suggestions Studens paid deep attention, but, 
alas! without avail. No sooner had the glowing descrip- 
tions of one friend conjured up some new Arcadia of 
peace and happiness, than the bright fabric tottered and 
fell, under the contempt and scorn of another. In short, 
with this multitude of counsellors, the question bade fair 
to go unanswered, when, one day, the auspicious fates 
sent in Piscator with news of Kennebank. Where was 
it? What wasit? No one but Piscator knew, and de- 
traction itself could find no fault with an unknown region, 
save for its very unknowness, while to all interrogations 
the only answer vouchsafed by Piscator was, “ Jolliest 
place 1 was ever in, in my life. Come along and see.” 
It was evident that no more could be extracted, and to 
Studens this very reserve seemed a favorable omen, so he 
packed his valise and went to Kennebank. “The shades 
of night were coming down swift” when the Kennebank 
and Port Lion stage stopped at Widow Malen’s door, in 
the town of Kennebank, and deposited two exceedingly 
dusty individuals, answering to the names of Studens and 
Piscator. The lights of the village were beginning to 
twinkle through the darkness, and from Widow Malen’s 
parlor windows the cheerful blaze of an old-fashioned 
wood-fire flashed out a welcome to the tired travellers, 
who, after a hasty meal, found refuge from their fatigues 
inthe arms of Morpheus. Upon Studens, the combined 
effect of too long travel and too much supper appeared 
in confused dreams, in which he seemed to be pursued by 
the ghost of Trigonometry, brandishing at him his last 
examination paper, and shrieking ‘‘ One-forty in mathe- 
matics! one-forty in mathematics!” with fiendish glee. 
From scenes like these, he was awakened by Piscator with 
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the intelligence that it was time to go down to the river 
and get out the boat; and, in blissful ignorance of the 
whereabouts alike of boat and river, he followed his 
“guide, philosopher and friend” down the narrow stair- 
way, across the little yard and through the quiet street of 
the little town. The sun was just rising over a distant 
hill and the houses stood out with a certain haziness of 
outline in the dim, gray light of the morning; the faint, 
fresh smell of the earth rose over the rival odors of clover 
and of flower, and the whole village seemed to slumber 
like the enchanted Princess of fairy tale. Through the 
midst ran the little river, and far down at its mouth there 
could be caught glimpses of snowy foam dashing against 
the rude sides of the breakwater, and, farther still, they 
felt, rather than saw, the broad expanse of the sea. So 
deep and unbroken was the calm, that an answering hush 
seemed to fall on Studens and Piscator, and in silence 
they unmoored their boat and glided down the silent 
stream. Overhead, the sky grew brighter and brighter, 
while the glassy waves below mirrored back the light, 
and, as they floated on, they saw beneath them on the 
river-bed the accumulated drift of many a wreck sent in 
by the ocean tide, while here and there some huge eel 
would glide lazily along the bottom, or lie like a dark bar 
athwart the shadow of the sail. Thus, slowly but surely, 
they neared the river’s mouth, till, at a sudden bend in 
their course, they saw the ocean lying just before them, 
and, without an instant’s warning, were tossed about by 
the contesting tides of river and sea. A hundred yards 
up-stream the water lay like glass, without a ripple on its 
surface; here it ran with the velocity of a mill stream 
straight toward its mouth, where it struggled for one brief 
moment with the ocean tide, and then was swallowed up 
in its embraces. Half a dozen strokes of the oars, a sec- 
ond of suspense, and the boat left behind it the eddies and 
the shoals, and shot proudly out into the open sea. The 
wind, which for a time had died away, blew freshly from 
the north, and the little craft flew faster and faster over 
the blue waves as though it, too, felt the ocean spell, and 
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longed to leave, forever, the dull and languid river and 
the petty sights of land. The salt sea air, the swift and 
easy motion of the boat, and the fatigues of the previous 
day were acting upon Studens with a very soporific effect, 
and, even the responsibility of his position as lookout-man 
failing to counteract the spell, he was rapidly falling into 
complete obliviousness of all things terrestrial, when he 
was startled by Piscator’s exclaiming, “Look there, 
quick! Do you see the mackerel?” and, following the 
direction of his outstretched finger, he saw the water 
rippled on the starboard as though by a gust of wind, 
and, looking closer, he could see flashes of silvery light 
above the waves, where some more frolicsome than their 
mates leapt clear of the shoal into the upper air and fell 
again into the deep. Nearer and nearer drew the fish, 
now veering to the left, now, as by common consent, turn- 
ing to the right, but steadily drawing nearer to the boat, 
until at last they swarmed around it, diving beneath it, 
swimming beside it, and seemingly engaged in deciding 
what manner of thing it was. In this investigation Stu- 
dens took a sympathetic interest, and was endeavoring to 
imagine the conclusions of one venerable mackerel, which, 
after a complete circuit of the boat, had returned to its 
original position and was gazing upward with speculative 
eye, when he heard a low growl in the rear of the boat, 
and, looking up, saw Piscator in an attitude of despair 
holding up two huge cod lines in either hand. “ Confound 
it!” said that worthy, “ we haven’t brought any mackerel 
lines,” and thereupon, as though they heard the mention 
of their name, by one simultaneous motion, the fish darted 
away, and soon were seen far off in the distance leaping 
and tumbling as before. Meanwhile the boat sailed 
swiftly on, and soon they reached the fishing-ground 
which Piscator had marked out. The sails were lowered, 
the anchor dropped, and their dory rocked gently to and 
fro, rising and falling with the rise and fall of the waves; 
off in the horizon gleamed the white sails of a coasting 
ship, while the black smoke that curled in faint wreaths 
beyond showed where some ocean steamer was following 
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its homeward way; on every hand stretched the gray 
waters of ocean, and over all brooded the cloudless azure 
of the sky. ‘“ Now, indeed, O Piscator,” quoth Studens, 
as he lay on his back in the bottom of the boat, “do ] 
taste the luxury of fishing. What can inland fishers op- 
pose to joys like these? For the deceitful trout we have 
the noble cod; for the wily worm, the contemplative 
clam ; for fragile rods, strong cord of an hundred fathoms; 
for —” “ You’d better look after your bait,” said Piscator, 
“or it'll be nibbled away ;” and at the word Studens felt a 
sharp jerk at the line which ran through him like an 
electric shock, and brought him to his feet in a state of 
high excitement. Harder and harder pulled the unknown 
something, and more and more eagerly did Studens haul 
in the line, till at last over the side came a huge haddock 
evidently in great surprise at the sudden change of scene. 
Just then Piscator took another beauty from the hook, and 
the meditations of Studens were ended for the day. 
Hake and haddock, cod and grayling, one after another 
bit and struggled and was conquered, until, at the morn- 
ing’s close, thirty huge fellows, of ten pounds weight and 
over, lay lifeless in the bottom of the boat. Not till then 
would Piscator have dreamed of returning; nor, if he 
had, would his companion have consented to such return; 
and when at last they lovingly brought together their 
prizes and regretfully sailed away, Studens was ready to 
say, with the queen of Sheba, “the half had not been told 
me.” How swiftly flew the long days of vacation, how 
the friends fished and sailed and rowed and swam, how 
they almost saw several whales, and actually did see por- 
poises without number,—time fails me to recount. Suffice 
it to say, that if another summer does not see them once 
more at Kennebank, it will not be the fault of Studens 
and Piscator. E. W. S. 
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Miss Contrary. 


MISS CONTRARY. 


A woman’s “no” means “ yes,” 

A woman’s “ yes” means “no,” 

A cordial “ won’t you stay to tea,” 
Is just as good as “ go.” 


Alas, it was a crooked rib 

They took from Adam’s side, 

And they gave a very crooked tongue 
To Adam’s pretty bride. 


“ Do have an apple?” Satan said, 
“T thank you,” Eve replied, 

He hadn’t had experience 

And didn’t know she tried 


To say she didn’t want it. So 
Eve took a little bite, 

And Satan was so stupid, 
She ate it, out of spite. 


Adam came along just then, 

“ How do you like it, dear?” 
“’Twas very good, ‘twas very sweet 
But yet a tell-tale tear 


” 
’ 


Stole slowly down her pretty cheek. 
He kissed his lovely bride, 

Then vowing to be true to her, 

He ate a piece and died. 


It was not Eve who plunged the world 
In misery and woe, 

’Twas Satan’s own stupidity, 

He knew not “yes” meant “no,” 


If a woman wants to have 
You stay, she’ll tell you, “ go ;” 
If a woman loves you, when 

You ask her, she'll say “ no. 
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THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 


Bismarck and the Hesuits. 
BY HENRY HARGER RAGAN, TURIN, N. Y. 


NEW school-law, adopted by the Prussian Parlia- 

ment in February last, declares, in substance, that 
the supervision of all educational institutions, public and 
private, and the appointment of all district and _ local 
school inspectors belong to the State alone. By another 
bill, which passed the Parliament of the Empire a few 
months later, “the Government is directed to dissolve the 
order of Jesus and its affiliated societies, to remove its 
members from all control of education, and to sentence 
them to reside under surveillance in certain appointed 
places.” These two bills constitute, essentially, the action 
thus far taken by Prince Bismarck, in his respective capa- 
cities of Minister President of Prussia and Chancellor of 
the German Empire, against the Jesuits. This action is 
the result of an inevitable conflict between two settled 
policies,—that of the Minister President, and that of the 
Ultramontane party. <A perfect comprehension of the 
nature and importance of this conflict would require an 
intimate knowledge of the history and principles of the 
Jesuit order, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the 
character and policy of Prince Bismarck. A rapid glance 
at these two points is all that our present limits will 
permit. 

In the year 1537, a Spanish soldier, lame and. ragged, 
kneels at the feet of Pope Paul III., and offers his services 
in the work of restoring the Church to her former power 
and glory. His offer is accepted, and he founds the 
“order of Jesus.” At his death, his company numbers 
not less than two thousand, and before the end of the 
sixteenth century, more than twenty thousand active 
workers have enrolled themselves under its banners, and 
in pursuit of its aims are scattered over the entire habit- 
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able globe. They are the spiritual guides and confessors 
of all the great sovereigns, nobles, and statesmen of Eu- 
rope. The jealousies of monarchs, the ambitions of princes, 
the intrigues of all courts are laid before them, and em- 
ployed in the furtherance of their schemes. In South 
America, Africa, India, everywhere, they are to be found, 
and in every conceivable disguise, but everywhere and 
always under the absolute and unlimited control of the 
head of the order. With them the end is everything, the 
means nothing. Acts the most humane and crimes the 
most atrocious are performed, apparently, with equal zeal. 
Nothing is too difficult, nothing too dangerous, nothing 
too villainous to be accepted as a legitimate means to the 
attainment of the end for which they labor—the extension 
of Papal rule. Extraordinary success is followed by a 
relaxation of discipline. Vice begins to drive out virtue. 
The followers of Ignatius have vowed external poverty ; 
and now their vaults are heaped with treasure. Folly and 
vice bring ridicule, and the biting satire of the Provincial 
Letters hastens the fall. Suppressed by Clement XIV., 
they continue their practices, only less openly, until re- 
stored to power and influence by Pius VII. The dogma 
of Infallibility is their measure, and its adoption their 
triumph. They are now the confidential advisers and 
chief supporters of Pius LX. 

One of the most noticeable features of Jesuitism is its 
educational policy. In all times, and in all places, it has 
been the chief aim of the order to obtain supreme control 
of the schools. To this end, the early Jesuits spared no 
time or labor in fitting themselves for the work of instruc- 
tion. Their priests and fathers were eminent for learning, 
and their schools were famed for excellence. They had 
no fear of increased knowledge, provided they could 
have the molding of the young mind during the period of 
its acquisition. The Jesuits of the present age, while they 
cannot claim that old pre-eminence in learning, are no less 
persistent in their efforts to get the schools into their own 
hands. Another characteristic is their disposition to plot 


against the peace of nations. Scarcely an assassination 
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of a sovereign was effected or attempted in Europe dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which could 
not be traced to their agency. Five times within a year 
they attempted the life of James I., and the head of the 
order in England was one of the chief conspirators in the 
“gunpowder plot.” But it may be said, “ These things 
happened ages ago; it cannot be that the inimical spirit 
ot Jesuitism survives in the atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century ; ithas passed away with the stake and the Inqui- 
sition.” Let him who doubts the existence of this spirit 
to-day turn his eyes toward Belgium, and behold a nation 
struggling in the coils of a serpent that is stifling every 
breath of liberty, and crushing out the last remnant of 
independent thought. 

But what of Prince Bismarck and his policy? He is no 
Republican. Royalty is to him a necessary condition of 
national stability. Yet he sides with the Liberals, 
and favors all reasonable measures for improving the 
social and political condition of the people. To express 
it in a single sentence, his policy is to preserve unimpaired 
the royal prerogative, while at the same time conforming 
the government to the requirements of modern civiliza- 
tion, to elevate the power and influence of Prussia, and to 
perfect the unity of the Empire. If the Church is to be 
in any way connected with the State, it must be in a sub- 
ordinate relation. “In Germany,” said he upon a late 
occasion, “ there can be, and must be, but one Sovereignty, 
and that uniform and absolute,—the Sovereignty of the 
Laws.” Is it strange that a contest arose? The Jesuits 
were determined to have absolute and exclusive control 
of the schools; nothing was clearer to Prince Bismarck 
than that the schools should be in the hands of no single 
sect. The Jesuits aimed to subordinate the State to the 
Church; Bismarck, to make the State supreme. Bismarck 
loved Prussia, and sought the unity of the Empire; the 
Jesuits hated Prussia and sought the dismemberment of 
the Empire. The former had at heart the interests of 
William III.; the latter, of Pius 1X. Conflict was inevi- 
table. Its results are the new school-law and the bill for 
the suppression of the Jesuits. 
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This action is not persecution; it is not revenge; it is 
not punishment; it is self-defense. The peculiar form of 
the Prussian and German governments is, of course, to be 
kept in mind. Since the people there possess compara- 
tively few conceded rights and little power, it becomes 
the duty of the Government to take action in a thousand 
matters, in which, with us, government action would be 
unwarrantable interference. Of the school-law little need 
be said. No unprejudiced observer questions its wisdom 
or doubts its necessity. Nor does it contain any injustice 
toward the Ultramontanists. It treats all sects alike, and 
if its blows fall upon the Jesuits more frequently than 
upon others, it is only because they more persistently put 
themselves in its way. 

But what of the law for the suppression of the order? 
With our American jealousy of anything which bears the 
least semblance of governmental oppression, we can re- 
concile ourselves to such arbitrary measures only upon 
condition of their urgent necessity. Was that condition 
fulfilled? Yes! The peace and prosperity, perhaps the 
very life, of Germany depended upon this action. The 
history of the Jesuit order is one long record of con- 
spiracy. They have been the stirrers-up of strife, the 
promoters of jealousy, and the instigators of war, in every 
nation in which they have gained a footing. This is no 
newly-discovered fact. There is scarcely a nation of 
Europe, Protestant or Catholic, which has not, at one 
period or another, found it necessary to expel them from 
its territory in self-defense. Toward Prussia and Ger- 
many they have shown themselves especially hostile. 
The late war with France was, in a great degree, due to 
their plottings, and they hoped thereby to effect the ruin 
of Prussia. Fortunately for the world, King William had 
a Bismarck in the Cabinet and a Moltke in the Field ; and 
where the Ultramontanists had looked for a crushing de- 
feat, they were compelled to recognize an overwhelming 
victory. The failure of their hopes in this instance only 
increased their enmity, and they redoubled their efforts 
to gain exclusive control of the schools. 
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Prince Bismarck is not the man to be frightened by 
shadows, but the danger was too apparent to escape the 
notice of so far-seeing a statesman. The new school-law 
failed to remedy the evil. The power of the Ultramon- 
tanists was checked for a time,—not broken. They still 
retained the chief influence in the schools, and still 
continued, by means of their powerful organization, to 
work against the Government. They persisted in their 
attempts to drive out of the schools all teachers who did 
not in all points submit to their authority, hesitating not 
to employ against the Old Catholics measures in direct 
opposition to the laws of the land. More severe action 
became a necessity. The bill of suppression was not forced 
by a despotic minister upon an unwilling nation. The 
loyal, law-abiding subjects of the Empire were demanding 
that the Government should do them the justice to remove 
the enemies of peace and order. They had seen enough 
of Jesuit politics. They were heartily tired of the dis- 
cord in which the State was continually involved by rea- 
son of their plottings. The bill was originated, not so 
much by Prince Bismarck, as by the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party in the Imperial Parliament, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority by which it was adopted in that body affords 
ample proof that its necessity was deeply felt. 

But there are those who fear that this action is a blow 
at religious liberty. Does religious liberty exalt the dog- 
mas of a sect above the laws of the land? Does it secure 
protection to the enemies of a State, because they bear 
the name of a religious organization? It is not religious 
views or modes of worship upon which Prince Bismarck 
has set his heel; it is conspiracy, guided and controlled 
by men whose only interest in Germany is in her downfall. 

Prince Bismarck’s resignation of his position as Minister 
President has appeared to some to indicate a relaxation 
on the part of the Government in its policy toward the 
Ultramontanists. Were this appearance confirmed, it 
might well arouse the fears, not of German Liberals 
alone, but of all lovers of peace and order throughout the 
civilized world. If, through a lack of firmness on the 
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part of the Government, Ultramontanism shall come out 
of this struggle victorious, not only will the national life 
of Germany be exposed to grave peril, but even America 
will have cause to tremble for her safety. The emissaries 
of Jesuitism will everywhere be emboldened, and the 
order itself will be infused with new vigor. Conspiracy 
will thrive, while the friends of peace, order and law will 
be disheartened. 

But this must not, and will not, be the result. If we 
may trust the assurances of the King and of Prince Bis- 
marck himself, and if the recent acts of Count Von Roon 
have any significance, we may safely affirm, that the policy 
which has been inaugurated will be strictly adhered to, 
and that no mistaken moderation will interfere with the 
rigid execution of the law. 

Let this be realized, and Jesuitism will have received a 
staggering blow. The Pope and the Church of Rome 
are too closely identified with Jesuitism to escape a share 
in its humiliation. We wish no evil to the Church of 
Rome. We ask not that she should suffer. We ask that 
she should be taught one lesson,—that disregard of law, 
conspiracy against rulers, and plotting against the lives 
of nations, cannot be covered by the cloak of religion, 
and will not be tolerated by the civilization of this age. 


ZOE AND LACON. 


Thou Muse of tender and poetic feeling, 
Hear now my prayer, as at thy shrine I bend ; 
Ere I depart, may thy sweet influence, stealing 
Upon my heart, its gracious favor lend. 


Tho’ thou hast often my poor suit rejected, 
And often taken hope and left despair, 

Grant now, kind Muse, thy smile may be reflected 
From my mean page ; and answer thus my prayer. 


44 
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On the slopes of Mt. Parnassus, fair and white the city lay; 
Hushed was all the noise and tumult of the busy life of day. 


Naught was heard to break the stillness, save the soft and gentle air 
Which some lover’s lyre repeated to his dark-eyed maiden fair. 


Silently beside the gateway stood the Grecian sentinel, 
And across his gleaming harness bright the slanting moonbeams fell. 


Rising grandly o’er the city shone Apollo’s sacred shrine, 
Glistening in the silver moonlight with a radiance divine. 


Low beneath a lofty archway of the temple crouched a maid, 
Starting even at the whispering of the breezes as they strayed 


In among the marble columns where they their dark shadows cast, 
Making sad and mournful music, like the voices of the past. 


What impelled this lonely maiden in the shadows there to wait? 
What could bring her to the temple at this hour of night so late? 


Ah, her maiden heart was given to a youth who soon must go 
In the ranks of Theban freemen ’gainst the dastard Spartan foe. 


She had promised there to meet him, to receive his last farewell,— 





And she crouched down in the darkness, while the dews of midnight fell 


Softly on her raven tresses, and the gentle summer air 
Lifted them with playful freedom as they veiled her features fair. 


But a step is heard before her, and she sees her lover’s face, 
While his manly arms enfold her in a lover’s fond embrace. 


He was tall, and fair, and noble, worthy of the lovely maid ; 
And no impulse, save the highest, ever was by him obeyed. 


Liberty, free and untrammeled, showed he in each word and deed ; 
Hence his freedom-loving spirit, when he saw his country’s need, 


Hastened ’mid the very foremost to do battle and to free 
From the galling yoke of Sparta, Greece, the home of liberty. 





He was numbered with Greek freemen, and must soon take up the sword 


Therefore to his bright-eyed Zoé thus he spake the parting word. 


“O, my Zoé, must I leave thee for the scenes of strife afar? 
Must I leave thy peaceful presence for the tumult fierce of war ? 


Must I live without the sunshine of thy smile, and never hear 
Thy sweet voice, whose faintest accents fall with music on my ear? 
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Thou wilt not forget thy Lacon? and I, by Apollo’s shrine, 
Swear anew those former pledges, that my heart is ever thine. 


I shall fight for Greece and freedom,—to renew again the fires 
Which on Libeity’s fair altar, once were lighted by our sires. 


May the blessed gods protect thee, may they bring me back to thee 
With the laurels of the victor, with the pean of the free. 


Then thy proud and haughty kinsman, who now drives me from his door, 
Will no longer spurn thy Lacon, will despise his name no more. 


If, perchance, I fall in battle, dying thus a hero’s death, 
Thy dear name shall be the war-cry coupled with my latest breath. 


But, farewell, my bright-eyed Zoé, if no more on earth we meet, 
In the blessed fields Elysian thy dear spirit I shall greet.” 


Sadly, silently they parted, while Diana, queen of night, 
Veiled her glittering orb in shadows, shutting out the tearful sight. 


Lacon passed the guarded gateway, ’neath the marble arches tall,— 
Went to battle for his country under Mantinea’s wall. 


Zoé, sad in heart and lonely, to her dwelling took her way, 
With no tho’t, save of her Lacon, and that blissful future day, 


When, as victor from the struggle, he would seek the scenes of peace, 
And the times of strife and warfare with their rude alarms would cease. 


Then her heart, with all its weary longings, would be satisfied 
For her Lacon would forever dwell at his fair Zoé’s side. 


So she passed the days in watching, ’till one summer evening late, 
Came a warrior from the battle to the little city’s gate. 


Saying, ‘‘ Thebes had won the victory, but the noblest blood did stain 
On that day of Grecian freedom, Mantinea’s sacred plain. 


Of the men of their own city, none could Lacon’s arm excell ; 
But he, while the foe were fleeing, pierced with many lances fell.” 


When to Zoé came the tidings how had gone the fearful fight, 
O’er her life there fell a darkness deeper than the shades of night. 


There was naught on earth to cheer her,—Lacon now had left her side ; 
And she longed for death’s glad summons, to become his spirit bride. 


Soon her prayer for death was answered ; and forever, hand in hand, 
Zoé and her warrior Lacon wander thro’ the spirit land. 


G. D. R. 
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THE IDEAL IN THE ACTUAL. 


HE world in its conception of the ideal draws largely 

upon the future. In this latter realm of the imagina- 
tion, men behold the substance, but, in the present, only 
the shadowy outline, the something indescribable which 
is to be, yet is not. Another conclusion touching the 
ideal, namely, that the latter, while high and noble in 
character, may be yet so formed as to permit of happy 
realization in the present, is one more satisfactory and 
more productive of ennobling effort. To note, in two or 
three particulars, the origin of that sentiment which 
places such a wide barrier between aspiration and 
achievement, together with the injurious effects which 
proceed from it, and then to mention what appears to the 
writer to be the wisest course to adopt in the formation of 
our ideal life, and the attendant good effects of such a 
course, is the object of this article. While other causes, 
doubtless, operate in bringing about the sad discovery 
which many make concerning the unreality of their 
ideal, one is especially noticeable as containing in itself, 
perhaps, the very groundwork of the evil. It is an ex- 
aggerated, unhealthy view of the possibilities of our 
earthly life. Of the dignity of this life, of its capacity 
for development, of the latent energies of some human 
souls which wait but the call of a great crisis to spring 
forth into light, and urge on their possessors to the per- 
formance of imperishable deeds, it becomes no one lightly 
to speak. A position there is, however, beyond which 
humanity cannot advance, and to which but few can 
attain. The inherent qualities of their intellectual and 
moral life forbid it; the capacities of their nature are not 
wide enough or grand enough. Yet many of us conceive 
differently. We map out for ourselves, early in youth, an 
illustrious future. Sanguine of success, we not only 
picture a generation “ wiser than their fathers,” but our- 
selves the central figures of the mass. We form an ideal 
which it would actually take the gifts and proportions of 
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an archangel to fill up, and—we are disappointed. Our 
dreams vanish, but just as the bodily energies of many 
are enervated by long earthly slumber, our waking only 
discloses the prostration of hope, the presence of spiritual 
weakness. But some one exclaims, “‘ This is all foolish- 
ness; it is cowardly and silly. Though the young man 
finds his expectations unrealized, nevertheless, let him go 
to work and do the best he can.” Certainly. But the 
lamentable fact stands on record that numbers, once dis- 
appointed, do not recover themselves. The world is full 
of dissatisfied men, once expectant and ambitious, some of 
whom, indeed, have struggled on in spite of the non- 
realization of their ideal and made themselves a name, 
others of whom, not fable to bear the shock, have given 
way to melancholy and indifference. 

The reason multitudes fail in life is not because they 
have tried too little, but have hoped and longed for too 
much. We express, therefore, our deliberate conviction 
that those men who, in addressing our public schools, 
proclaim to credulous, susceptible youth that every boy 
among them may be a George Washington or a Daniel 
Webster, are first-class humbugs, and that those lecturers 
who fill our public halls, and announce, with great vim, 
that “ every man in this world is able to be what he makes 
up his mind to be,’ are public deceivers, and that the 
teachings of all such character, as we think a living 
author has also substantially remarked, are indiscreet 
and vain. Why, pray, do they not make the trial them- 
selves? Why do they not become philosophers or great 
statesmen, that thus their soul-inspiring precepts may 
both be exemplified and have wider scope over the hearts 
of youth? Making a reformatory inroad upon the vege- 
table kingdom, it were as sensible for one to invoke the 
plant of a few feet to assume the proportions of the oak, 
or to endeavor to awaken a pang of remorse in the ugly 
thistle weed by describing the loveliness of the rose, as for 
him to announce to a promiscuous assembly of young 
men the possibility of equalling their destiny with that of 
some grand spirit whose inspiration and culture may have 
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illumined the age in which he lived. Not much better is 
the advice of others who, while frankly admitting the im- 
probability of our attaining to a great ideal, yet urge us 
to select such a model on the ground that, though failing 
to reach the original, we will, in ali likelihood, arrive 
somewhere in the neighborhood. “ Aim high !” this is the 
orthodox advice. Their reasoning reduced is, “If you 
wish to be a demigod, aspire to occupy the seat of the 
Supreme Jove; if a great man, aspire for a demigodship.” 
One radical defect in such counsel as this is, that it directs 
our aspiring eyes to the glory of a person rather than to 
that of a quality, and makes us pant for immortality of 
self rather than desirous of ability to consummate heroic 
deeds, even though self be neglected. Again, to the 
falsity of modern ideas concerning some qualities may be 
attributed the falsity of some modern ideals. If we grow 
to manhood with misconceptions regarding the true 
nature of this or that quality, what wonder that we 
should set before ourselves wrong standards of attain- 
ment ; standards at which, in the nature of things, but few 
can ever arrive. That is not always real greatness which 
is outer, which dazzles the thoughtless, admiring crowd 
by the display of genius, which has ever for its ideal the 
occupancy of great state. That is not true nobility of 
life which bears the appearance of blandness and good 
fellowship, Which can laugh and jest and be generous and 
free, and whose loftiest ideal of grace and loveliness seems 
to center in the person of some jolly, brilliant wit of the 
period. Does it follow, therefore, that to place before us 
an ideal in life will work us injury? Not if such is of our 
own creation instead of that of some one else. Not if it 
be fashioned in full conformity with a knowledge of our 
powers and possibilities. Such an ideal will serve us 
more as a guide than as an inducement. It will supply to 
us that thorough lack of which so many chasing the will-o’- 
the-wisp of their own fond imaginations, fail miserably ,— 
a definite, tangible object in life! It will be an ideal, the 
offspring of self-knowledge, based, therefore, upon the 
real and actual in life, and, as such, one emphatically our 
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own. Imitation is, at best, a poor business, and imitators 
are a servile race. It is impossible for us to occupy 
another’s niche in the Temple of Fame: it belongs to the 
man who carved it, and it is different, in some way, from 
every other niche! An ideal, therefore, not impossible of 
attainment, or of imitation, one which is the conception 
of our conscience rather than of our intellect, which is filled 
up and rendered grand by the strict performance of daily 
duty, is the ideal after which it becomes all men zealously 
to strive. 

“IT see,” exclaimed an ancient sculptor, “in that block 
an angel!’’ Others beheld only a rough, unsightly stone. 
Yet out of it, in process of time, there came a divine piece 
of statuary! So may each of us behold in himself, even 
in his unsightly, perverse, ‘selfish self, material which, if 
chiseled in the workshop of daily life, will sometime be 
fashioned into a symmetrical, perfect manhood. It is thus 
that patience has “ her perfect work ;” thus that we go on 
toward completion, making no great boast, as some, of 
what we will do, but only the more watchful of what 
we are doing; dependent upon no outward incitement, 
but having the source of : ower within; striving after 
no blind conformity to some grand historic ideal among 
mortals, but inspired only by the consciousness of 
having a will to make the best use of the powers which 
we know God has given us. T. A. B. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


The roses are fair but their stems bear a thorn, 

The evening is dark howe’er bright be the morn ; 

The victorious hour but foreshadows defeat, 

There are dregs in the cup be the draught ne’er so sweet. 


The murmuring stream soon is lost in the sea, 

Tho’ its course be through meadow and bright flowery lea. 
The shadows of night are a curtain for crime, 

In the world there is naught that is true and sublime. 


We struggle and hope and endeavor to rise— 
To gain disappointment and never the prize. 
We love—and are slighted and told to forget, 
While friendship’s advances by coldness are met. 


With wisdom comes sorrow, with wealth, driving care, 
The blight of decay destroys all that is fair. 

The storm gathers force when the soft skies are bright, 
And our life-labor ends but in death and in night. 


No thorn has the lily on lakeside or lawn, 

The gloomiest night is succeeded by dawn. 
Misfortune but nerves us to strive for success, 
And sorrow’s tears fall but to strengthen and bless. 


The sun draws the drops to the heavens again, 

To re-visit the earth in the life-giving rain. 

The darkness brings with it the hours of sweet rest, 
In a true life there lies all that’s noble and best. 


The gold is made fine by the white furnace blast, 
The end that we strive for is conquered at last. 
The oak ever finds a green ivy to twine ; 

Some heart fond and true is but waiting for thine. 


With age comes its lessons of hope and of trust, 
The quickened seed bursts from its mantle of dust. 
The sun ever shines far above the storm’s strife, 
And death is the dawn of a new higher life. 
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BALBUS ; 
A SKETCH OF COLLEGE LIFE 2000 YEARS AGO. 


OSSIBLY some of the readers of the Lit. may have 

chanced, while exploring the musty recesses of Hoad- 
ley’s or Richmond’s, to discover a copy of a quaint old 
book entitled “ Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition.” If a 
love of antiquarian research led them, as it did me, to ex- 
amine the contents of this venerable volume, they found 
that, like a dictionary, it is mainly composed of short 
paragraphs and sentences, very interesting in themselves, 
but remarkably disconnected. 

Passing over all discussion of the probable authorship, 
date and purpose of this book, and only noting that 
internal evidence indicates that the various events which 
it narrates took place not very far from the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era, I would ask your attention to 
the sentences, some of which may be shown, I think, by 
a judicious use of the critical and imaginative powers, to 
contain many interesting allusions to college life 2000 
years ago. The sentences which I have culled out for 
this purpose all seem to have been extracted from the 
private journal of a collegian of that period. In them 
appear four principal 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 


a - a o ~ - ° - - The writer of the Journal. 

You, - - - - - - - A most Yousful personage. 

Balbus, ~ - Whom, for want of a better, may be called the hero. 

Caius, - - - - - - . - A rival of Balbus. 
ALSO, 

He, Him, They, Them, Some, &c., - “ Attendants, Soldiers, &c.” 


The early life of these collegians is wrapped in the 
most profound obscurity. We may conjecture that they 
were born early in life of poor but dishonest parents ; 
that they spent the days of their boyhood in driving the 
hens to water, milking the dogs, and other rustic occu- 
pations; that they were “birched” at the common 

45 
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schools, and “rebelled” at the academies; and that they 
got blue papers at the examination for entrance to col- 
lege; but all this is mere conjecture, for we receive no in- 
formation concerning them until they are fairly in college. 
Their relations to each other in college are more or less 
clearly indicated by the sentences which | shall quote, 
from which it seems probable that Balbus, Caius and You 
were all in the same class, while I was in the class above 
them ; that I was, at first, the special patron of Balbus and 
You, though afterward taking up Caius in place of Balbus; 
that Balbus and Caius were the leading men in the rival 
Freshman societies; and that You was, at first, the fast 
friend of Balbus, probably his chum, but afterward be- 
came alienated from him. Accepting as true these 
supposed relations of our ancient collegians, we shall 
easily understand the various glimpses of their college 
life afforded by the sentences, which, by the way, it will 
be best to take up as nearly as possible, though by no 
means arranged, in chronological order. 

The average age of entering college was probably 
about the same as now, for we find “It is certain that 
Caius served his first campaign at the age of 18.” Of 
course this was the Freshman campaign; hence, he must 
have entered when about 17. An allusion to initiation 
into Freshman societies is undoubtedly contained in the 
question, “Was not Caius within a very little of being 
killed?” From this it seems that these initiations were 
as cruel and barbarous then as now. Doubtless our 
friends were soon visited by certain very polite upper 
class men ; for we find it recorded, “ They said that Caius 
would give if he had anything,” which clearly proves 
that the fascinating and alluring sport of getting sub- 
scriptions was in full blast then, and probably it ruined 
many a fine fellow, even as it does to-day. 

As “Caius was more brave than prudent,” (2. e. he was 
rash,) he incurred that dread penalty, a letter home, early 
in Freshman year. We can imagine his division officer 
thus addressing him: ‘“ Mr. Caius, I am deeply grieved to 
inform you that you have received sixteen marks, and 
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that therefore the painful duty devolves upon me of 
sending a letter home to your father.” Yalensians alone 
can imagine his wild anguish as he heard these words and 
thought of his father’s grey hairs brought down in sorrow 
to the grave; they will not wonder that, nerved by des- 
pair, he went to the P. O. and, by putting an oyster fry 
and a bottle of Falernian “ where they would do the most 
good,” got possession of the blighting epistle before it 
started on its dread mission. But, on reading it, the con- 
tents did not appear so very dreadful, and the ingenuous 
youth shrank from deceiving both his loved instructor 
and his venerable sire. Hence the determination which 
I records: “Caius is going to send a copy of the letter to 
his father ;’’ doubtless keeping the original for memorabil. 

Freshmen seem to have been as conceited in their 
ignorance then as now, for we find I endeavoring to take 
his friends down a little, by assuring them, “ Both You 
and Balbus are ignorant of many things.” But a little 
later we read: “It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons ;” implying thereby that he had 
acquired the art, not yet wholly lost, of taking a good 
stand with a very small acquirement of knowledge. He 
seems to have plunged at once into college politics, and to 
have bent all his efforts therein to carrying out the wishes 
of that extremely influential friend of his in the class 
above him, I. And with success, for the latter asserts, 
“Balbus has deserved well of me,” with the logical con- 
clusion, “ It remains that I should assist Balbus.” Strange 
as it may seem to us, in those days college politicians did 
not deem it necessary to keep their word, for I says, 
“Both you and Balbus have uttered many falsehoods ;” 
and, though declaring, ‘“‘ My friend Balbus has more in- 
fluence with me than any other person,” he asserts “ I shall 
not easily believe Balbus.’” But Balbus’ willingness to toa 
—no, to please and accommodate, very nearly got him into 
trouble in his own class. Some questionable transaction 
—perhaps in the Freshman campaign (O. S.)—so incensed 
his opponents, that one of them, perhaps Caius himself, 
determined to openly accuse him of treacherous conduct ; 
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but his faithful chum, You, intervened and, either by his 
smoothness of tongue or by assuring the would-be accuser 
that his contemplated action would offend that influential 
upper-classman, I, saved Balbus from the threatened dan- 
ger; a service which I thus recognized: “It was owing 
to you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery.” 

Thus far, everything was lovely between Balbus and I, 
and I unhesitatingly upheld Balbus as superior to Caius, 
asking at one time, “ Which is the wiser, Caius or Bal- 
bus?” and immediately answering his own question, 
“There is no doubt that Caius is nothing compared to 
Balbus.” At another time he admiringly exclaims, “ Is 
there any man who can be compared to Balbus?” Alas, 
that a friendship so close, so disinterested, so beatific gen- 
erally, did not endure! Soon I began to suspect that 
Balbus was no longer faithful to him, but was bent on 
some scheme of private aggrandizement. ‘Even Balbus 
is not averse to ambition,” he says, and adds, doubtfully, 
“T am afraid I do not see through Balbus’ designs.” 
Soon, convinced that his suspicions were well founded, 
and wishing to ascertain whether You considered it better 
to follow Balbus or himself, he cautiously asked, ‘ Do you 
envy me or Balbus?” You wisely preferred to keep the 
good-will of I, and the two, deserting Balbus, made com- 
mon cause with Caius, to whom I transferred his paternal 
care and advice, thus: “I warned Caius whom to guard 
against,” and “I will warn Caius how advantageous it is 
to keep one’s word.” Later on, we find I asking, ‘“ Was the 
funeral pile lighted by you or Balbus?” which shows that 
the change in the relations of the parties must have taken 
place before the burning of Euclid in Sophomore year, I 
wishing to know which of the now rivals had obtained 
the honor of applying the devouring flame. So hostile 
had the once chums become, that they came to blows 
once at least, for I asserts, “ Both you and Balbus have 
lifted up your hands.” What a scene fora painter! Mill 
between Damon and Pythias! 

Probably Balbus now made some declaration of his 
high-toned determination to break up the odious system 
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of toadyism which prevailed. Whatever his dodge was 
to win popularity, it was in some measure successful, for 
“There were some who assisted Balbus.’’ These co- 
reformers braced him up it seems, for ‘“ About all of them 
visited Balbus; ‘ Keep,’ said they, ‘ your word; finish 
the business which you have undertaken.’”’ Thus sup- 
ported, it might have been dangerous to entirely overlook 
him, and so I prudently says, “I will enquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted ;” which enquiry re- 
sulted in the conclusion, ‘‘ We must consult the interests 
of Balbus.” But ere long the adherents of Balbus saw 
that they were on the losing side, and so lessened his 
power by deserting him, that his interests demanded little 
consultation, and I asks contemptuously, “ Is not anything 
enough for Balbus?” The last mention we find of the 
college life of our friends shows that Balbus had, by some 
means, got a part in one of the plays at a Thanksgiving 
Jubilee, most probably in his Junior year. But by this 
time both I and You thoroughly disliked and despised 
him, and in spite of their former friendship for him, were 
willing to see him publicly disgraced, and even to aid in 
disgracing him. We read, “1 will make no objection to 
your hissing off the stage that very bad actor, Balbus!” 
Poor Balbus! Like many a college student now-a-days, 
he started in his course most brilliantly, and seemed des- 
tined to continue throughout as he had begun, a leading 
man in his class. But he was too ambitious, too unscru- 
pulous, too economical of the truth; and “rising like a 
rocket, he fell like a stick.” A. D. W. 





The Yale Literary Magazine. 


NOTABILIA. 


THE action of the last Convention of American Col- 
leges in definitely settling the much discussed question as 
to what departments of the larger colleges men can be 
drawn from for the University crews at the annual regatta, 
has been of late the subject of much ill-natured comment, 
Though the final resolution allowing men to be taken 
from “all undergraduates studying for the degrees A.B., 
Ph.B., or such other degree as represents a similar or 
parallel course,” was stoutly opposed by Amherst, 
Williams, Massachusetts Agricultural, and, of course, 
Harvard, who could hardly be expected to display a 
greater degree of fairness in boating matters than of 
courtesy to our delegates, it is so just that it must event- 
ually give satisfaction to all and prove permanent. 

The other resolutions of the Convention were also per- 
tinent and well-timed. The most important of these, pro- 
hibiting the use of professional trainers after this year, 
was passed unanimously and deserves attention. The 
only argument to be urged for the continuance of the cus- 
tom is that it is absolutely necessary for a good style of 
rowing, and this the success of Harvard against crews 
coached by professionals sufficiently disproves. If row- 
ing should receive at Yale not only a fair amount of 
enthusiasm from undergraduates, but interest and intelli- 
gent criticism from graduates and encouragement from 
the Faculty, our crews might be able, at least, to hold 
their own against those trained by professionals. On the 
other hand, constant association with professional trainers 
is in itself not a thing to be desired by gentlemen. But 
the chief objection to the custom is this. To select a 
suitable stroke and to keep up with the changes in boats 
and training requires wide-awake attention and careful 
study on the part of the captain and crew. Now if the 
trainer assumes all this responsibility and brain work, and 
the crew, giving up all self-reliance, follow blindly like 
mere machines, the annual regatta becomes, in part at 
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least, a mere trial of skill between professional trainers. 
Of course, in the beginning of the Rowing Association, 
trainers were necessary evils to coach crews from those 
colleges which had never before been represented at the 
annual regatta. But this year all the more important col- 
leges, with the exception of Princeton and Ann Arbor, 
have entered crews for the race, and rowing will have 
received in them an impulse sufficient to admit of their 
dispensing with professionals and relying upon the experi- 
ence of college men alone. 

The success of Harvard crews against those trained by 
professionals seems to be partly due to the graduate 
Varsity oarsmen, who maintain a lively interest in the 
race and give every University crew the benefit of their 
increased skill and experience in rowing. This spring 
the revival of interest in boating matters among Yale 
graduates who have formerly won glory at the oar, 
augurs well for our future prospects of success, and with 
energy on the part of the crew may more than counter- 
balance the advantages to have been derived from a 
“Josh” Ward or a Biglin. 





The proposition, made in all seriousness, of holding 
a convention of all the members of the College press, 
in imitation, we suppose, of the Editorial Convention to 
meet at Poughkeepsie, or of the late harmonious Rowing 
Convention, is certainly of a rather startling nature. 
What a striking spectacle would such an august assembly 
present to the College world! What brilliant sallies of 
wit would enliven the banquet, for, of course, there would 
be a banquet! What a refining and romantic influence 
would the presence of numerous corps of sweet girl 
editors impart to the happy reunion! What glowing 
descriptions of the softening of bitter animosities into 
feelings of peace and good-will would gladden the faith- 
ful readers of College journals, wearied with the monoto- 
nous topics of everyday college life! Finally, what a 
benign and kindly tone would prevail in the columns de- 
voted to exchanges, in which the criticisms would be as 
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sweet and gentle as the usual paragraphs on the Vassar 
Miscellany! To the enterprising editor who first con- 
ceived of this novel idea, are due the thanks of the entire 
College press. But has anyone as yet considered what a 
colossal task it would be to provide fit accommodation 
and entertainment for such a vast assembly? The num- 
ber of College publications issued near the great seats of 
American learning, is far from inconsiderable, while those 
edited in the remoter Colleges, situated in what Dr. 
Holmes calls the “ huckleberry” districts, can be reckoned 
by the score. Now, as most College papers are edited 
by a board of from three to fifteen men, and sometimes 
women, (for we understand that many boards are 
‘“‘mixed,’’) the sum total of editors who would probably 
meet can only be computed by a long and laborious pro- 
cess. Yet,the presence of all, especially of the humorous 
College editors of the West, would be absolutely neces- 
sary to the true enjoyment of the entertainment. What 
humor, for example, could the writers of the burlesque 
poetry of the famous Wabash Magazine contribute to the 
after-dinner speeches! It is a matter of deep regret to us 
that the plan seems impracticable; but it is to be feared 
that the formidable nature of the enterprise, together 
with the well-known propensities of editors, must render 
it such for the present. 





A few events which have recently occurred, though 
trifling in themselves, seem to indicate that athletic sports 
are to be tolerated rather than encouraged by the Faculty, 
this year. Last year the President of Amherst generously 
presented the University crew with a considerable sum of 
money. This year the trustees of Columbia have voted 
$1,000 toward boating, and President White, of Cornell, 
offers a shell to the “ University men.” Meanwhile, the 
Yale Faculty has seen fit to refuse the University crew 
the free use of the baths in the Gymnasium. That 
such a step is dictated by motives of economy, the trifling 
amount of the saving forbids us to believe. It can only 
be taken as indicating a settled policy of discouragement 
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to our athletic sports ; and, regarded in such a light, it is 
peculiarly injudicious. The relations existing between 
the Faculty and students are by no means so intimate 
and friendly as to justify the former in any action tending 
to mutual alienation, unless such action is an absolute 
necessity. It has long been a source of deep regret to all 
true friends of Yale, that the extente cordiale which should 
exist between instructors and instructed, and is so marked 
a feature of other colleges, is wholly wanting in our own. 
But, as long as such annoying measures as these meet 
with the approval and sanction of the Faculty, all hopes 
of a closer union must be abandoned. 


This year all classes in college have voted suppers to 
take place at the end of the term. The custom is so 
pleasant, and tends to unite the class so strongly, that it 
is surprising that it was not adopted sooner by Juniors 
and Sophomores. It is a sure indication that the kind- 
liness and good-will of class feeling have not diminished 
of late, and that the prophecies of the very conservative 
who foresaw in the discontinuance of hazing an end to 
class feeling, and in the freer relations between classes a 
gradual disintegration of class unity, are far from being 
realized. The only argument which is ever advanced for 
the discontinuance of class suppers is, that they lead to 
intemperance. Now, experience has shown that this is 
not true. Although college sentiment is supposed to be 
lenient and charitable enough in this direction, yet, as 
each class desires to sustain its own dignity and fair 
reputation at a class reunion, it has been found that little 
danger of excess is to be apprehended. Indeed, this 
argument against class suppers might be applied with 
equal force to Alumni dinners, or to gentlemen’s dinners 
of any kind. Last year the wine question was thoroughly 
discussed by ’74, and finally settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all, on the simple basis of toleration. 


The subjects for the De Forest medal seem to give 
tolerable satisfaction, though there is one objection to 
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them which characterizes, as well, the Junior Townsends, 
Most of the subjects are too vast to be treated of in the 
small space allowed. What can be said, for example, of 
“grandeur in nature inversely as size,” or of the “ economic 
view of luxury,” in less than a dozen pages? This con- 
densation of thought, and, at times, comprehensive grasp 
of subject, which prize essays especially stimulate, and 
which is so valuable a discipline to immature minds, may 
yet be carried to excess. Most of our prize essays are 
mere skeletons. Elasticity, fullness and freshness of 
thought, originality, where there is any, and, finally, care- 
ful thought on single points, all have to be sacrificed to 
brevity. Important questions bearing on the subject are 
dismissed with a sentence, and nothing is treated in an 
exhaustive manner. The consequence is, that though 
many prize essays show hard study and symmetry of 
parts, they are mere outlines. The illustrations in Punch 
and Charivari show us, indeed, what power an outline 
may possess when coming from a truly artistic hand ; but 
after all, the writer, like the artist, must study coloring. 
As a rule, the essays for the Lit. medal are more lively 
and original than most prize essays, for though they are 
also necessarily brief, yet the writer can choose a subject 
suitable for his purpose. It seems to us that the institu- 
tion of a few more prizes like the Lit. medal, allowing the 
competitors to treat their own subjects at greater length, 
would go far toward supplementing the present tendency 
of college writing, and rendering it less one-sided. We 
do not say that it would correct this present tendency, for 
this is valuable up to a certain point, but that it would 
develop talent in another direction, and render thought 
more vigorous and language more free. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from March 29 to May 1, a period comprising vacation and 
the advent of favorite third term. The changes in the college calendar 
by which vacation came somewhat earlier than last year, and the unusual 
length of the Winter, caused pleasant weather to be a minus quantity 
during nearly the entire season of respite, and the new term was ushered 
in by a ‘‘ demnition”’ dampness, which would do credit to the com- 
mencement of the college year. The editors of the Lit., however, by 
a three years’ process of induration, have become able to contemplate 
the vagaries of New Haven climate with indifference, and,—to seek a 
more cheerful theme,—they find, upon reverting to the last few days of 
the winter term, that the announcement of 


Townsend Subjects 


Was the first important topic with which their record has to do. These 
were given out Monday, March 31, and are as follows:—1. ‘‘ Great- 
ness in Nature inversely as Size.” 2. ‘* Changes in Practical Govern- 
ment required by the Decay of the Aristocracy of Birth, and the Growth 
of an Aristocracy of Wealth.” 3. ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle ” (not biograph- 
ical). 4. “ George Eliot.” 5. ‘* The Inquisition in Spanish History.” 
6. “The Greek and Gothic Architectures:” (a) Historical develop- 
ment; (b) viewed as products of, and influences upon race character- 
istics; (c) compared with Egyptian, Italian and Moorish architecture. 
7. “ American Socialisms.” 8. ‘* Mercantile Credit as an Industrial 
and Social Force.” The subjects afford abundant variety from which 
to choose and seem to find more favor than those of last year; the con- 
testants, we understand, are numerous. But they as well as the rest of 
college had to undergo the customary season of 


Examinations, 


Which passed off with their usual éc/a¢ and with about the usual results. 
In one class that we know of, cramming was remarkably determined, so 
that conditions were comparatively rare. Even these were forgotten in 
the prospect of 


Vacation, 


And the joy of the departing ones was only equalled by the disgust ot 


those compelled to remain in New Haven. Some staid because they 
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couldn’t get away; others, in order to work for the Townsend or 
the Porter prizes, and last, but not least, the new editors of the Record 
and Courant, oppressed by a weighty sense of their responsibilities, 
remained in order to perfect arrangements for a creditable first appear- 
ance of their respective sheets. Numerous were the consultations, vast 
the supplies of beer consumed, and many the quills rent in twain, but 
the beginning of the term brought a reward for their labors in the favor- 
able impressions created by their opening numbers, and the Lir. hereby 
extends congratulations to its neighbors, at the same time exhorting 
them to “‘cry aloud and spare not.” ‘‘ Speaking of bunions,” this need 


not be urged upon the gentlemen who took part in the 


Glee Club Trip, 


Which came off during the first week of vacation. This had been 
looked forward to by the members of the club since some time last Fall, 
and the reputation which they acquired by their efforts during the Win 

ter justified them in anticipating a profitable as well as a pleasant excur- 
sion. Nor were they doomed to disappointment. Their first appear- 
ance was at Norwalk, one concert having been given there in Fall term, 
when they met with a full house and warm reception, and such undoubt- 
edly would have been the case on this occasion, had not the bad weather 
served to keep many away. Mr. P. Hale, the pianist, being absent, 
Mr. Elliot of 67 kindly lent his aid, and contributed not a little to the 
entertainment. Having thus made a start, and gotten themselves into 
full concert trim, on Thursday, April 3, the “sweet singers” hied to 
Hartford, where, on the same evening, they presented themselves at 
Allyn Hall, before a large and select audience, made up of many of the 
city’s fairest and brightest sons and daughters. ‘The concert was a suc 

cess in every respect, the old favorites, ‘‘ Peter Gray” and the War- 
bles, being especially well received, and the shortcomings of the city 
with respect to glee clubs of former years were fully atoned for. And, 
as Yale’s manl¥ sons, ranged in proud array, poured forth dulcet strains 
in praise of their Alma Mater, the daughters aforesaid cast upon them 
looks of mild regard and doubtless wished that they, too, lived in New 


> 


Haven, (which statement, ‘‘ mutatis nominibus,” may be accepted as 
true, as regards all the concerts given by this club.) On the next even- 
ing, Friday, April 4, the Club stepped before the footlights of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, where an audience of about 1500 awaited them, 
—many of these, however, being dead-heads. This concert was given 
under the direction and for the benefit of the Boat Club, which real- 


ized about $100 by the operation. The programme was exceedingly 
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well rendered, and the efforts of the ‘‘ boys ” were rewarded by plenty 
of applause and the favorable comments of the daily press. After the 
concert a serenade was given to Mr. Parks, of the Scientific School, at 
the conclusion of which, the performers and their friends, having been 
invited to walk in, received a most cordial and spirited welcome. In 
compliance with an invitation to a supper from Mr. Bristow, the Club 
then took up the line of march for that gentleman’s residence, where, 
animated by the generous hospitality of their host, they devoted them- 
selves to social cheer with true Yale spirit. Toasts, responses and songs 
followed in rapid succession, and the party broke up at a late hour, 
decidedly enthusiastic in regard to Brooklyn and its inhabitants. Satur- 
day and Sunday were pleasantly passed as each felt inclined, and Mon- 
day evening found the merry songsters at Orange, N. J.,in High School 
Hall, which was filled with the most enthusiastic audience of the season. 
The Club “ did itself proud ” as usual, and, apparently gave unbounded 
satisfaction, for applause was hearty and prolonged, and the compliment 
of a triple encore was here obtained for the first time. The only inci- 
dent which marred the festivities was the absence of P. Hale, pianist, 
who, being “‘ zon est,”” remained so for two days. Mention should be 
made of the courtesy shown the club by Mr. Heald, who left nothing 
undone to make their stay a pleasant one. On Tuesday, they were 
en route for Philadelphia in a special drawing-room car, furnished through 
the kindness of Mr. Cuyler, of the Junior class, who also entertained 
the Club at his residence, after the concert, and, by his unwearying 
attentions, served to make their visit to the “‘ City of Brotherly Love” 
a bright spot in the recollections of each, ‘The concert here was given 
in Musical Fund Hall to a moderate-sized audience, which seemed, how- 
ever, to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy the selections offered them. 
Leaving Philadelphia on Wednesday, an advance was made upon 
Elizabeth, N. J. ‘*It is not always May,” and the audience at this 
place was hardly what it might have been in point of numbers, in fact, 
it was decidedly slim. But those who came were evidently well pleased, 
and some good was accomplished, even if the exchequer was not burden- 
ed by the receipts. Thursday ‘evening, April 10, the last concert of the 
tour was given in Association Hall, New York, and was an entire success, 
The singing was never better and met with general approval. A special 
feature of the occasion was Mr. Elder, the blind organist, who deserves 
immortality for the earnestness with which he signified his enjoyment of 
the performance. In conclusion, the trip was the most successful ever 
made, in a pecuniary point of view, and reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned, It is no more than just to place on record the names of those 
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who have done so much to maintain the reputation of Yale as the pecu- 
liar and chosen abode of college song. They are as follows: is¢ 
Tenors—Heald, ’73; F. H. Jones, ’75; McClintock, ’75 ; Butler, 
76. 2d Tenors—Dutton, ’73; Olmsted, ’74; Waterman, ’74; Will 
son, 74. 1st Bass—Bacon, ’73; Lyman, ’73; Woodman, ’76. 2d 
Bass—Wickes, ’74; Stewart, °73; Howe, ’76. J. Willson, ’74, 
Warbler ; P. Hale, ’76, Pianist. Most of these gentlemen were pres- 
at the production of the burlesque, 


Hamlet, 


Which was given on Saturday April 5, at the Brooklyn Atheneum, by 
the Yale Dramatic Association of the Junior class. Brought out for the 
first time in ’74’s Sophomore year, the fame of the performance extended 
even to the “City of Churches,” and some benevolent ladies of that 
place who were interested in the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, invited the 
association to repeat the play for the benefit of that institution. And 
the orphans made a good thing by it, for all the tickets were sold before- 
hand, and the profits were over one thousand dollars. The play was 
presented with nearly the same cast as in New Haven, and it is safe to 
say that the general effect was superior even to that of former represen- 
tations, a result due, no doubt, to the inspiriting effect of sweet Charity. 
Specially worthy of the bays were “‘ Ophelia,” “‘ Hamlet” and “ Laer- 
tes.” We append the cast, in part: 


Craupius, King of Denmark, - - - Pearce Barnes. 
Potonius, - - - - - D. A. Kennedy. 
Ham tet, - - - - - H. P. Hatch. 
LAERTES, 8 - - - - - G. E. Munroe. 
Horatio, - - - - - Frank Jenkins. 
RozENCRANTZ 

Gumpsasram, 7 7 P s C. E. Humphrey. 
MakceELtus, ~ - - - - H. H. Cabot. 
Grave Diccer, - - - - R. S. Bussing. 
QueEN, - - - - - Wm. Parkin. 
OPHELIA, - - - . - Thos. P. Wickes. 


Messrs. Williamson, Stevens, Fullerton, Phillips and Samson are also 
entitled to great credit for their able efforts. The play was prefaced by 
a comedietta, well sustained by Messrs. Chittenden and Humphrey. 
But turn we now to sterner themes. The transition from Hamlet to the 


Studies of the Term 


Is so natural that we have no excuse for longer deferring it. The 
Seniors are devoting their last term to the following subjects: Moral 
Philosophy, with the President; Geology, with Prof. Dana; Constitu- 
tional History with Prof. Wheeler, and International Law with Prof. 
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Sumner. ‘The President has also commenced his lectures on the choice 
of a profession. Wednesday afternoons are made attractive by Botan- 
ical excursions under the guidance of Prof. Eaton, of the Scientific 
School, and Geoiogical rambles with Prof. Dana pleasantly fill up the 
time on Saturday afternoons. Prof. Wheeler is officer of the first and 
Prof. Sumner of the second alphabetical divisions. The Juniors recite 
to Prof. Loomis in Astronomy (first and second divisions from the treat- 
ise, third from the “‘ Primer ”), to Prof. Wright in Ganot’s Physics, and 
to Mr. Lawrence in German (Whitney’s Reader). Those who take 
Greek instead of German recite in Thucydides to Prof. Packard. They 
meet him daily at 10, cae hour being occupied on Saturdays and Mon- 
days by lectures and comments on the text. The division officers are 
Prof. Loomis of the first, Prof. Wright of the second, and Mr. 
Lawrence of the third. There are neither disputes nor declama- 
tions this term, but recitations every Wednesday and Saturday 
noon in place thereof. Prof. Wright has just commenced a series of 
lectures upon Heat and Light. The Sophomores read French with Prof. 
Coe, Juvenal with Tutor Thacher in the absence of Prof. H. P. Wright, 
and are endeavoring to read Trigonometry with Tutor Heaton. Divis- 
ion officers in the order named. They write two compositions and 
declaim in Chapel. The Freshmen recite to Prof. Northrop in Hart’s 
Rhetoric, to Prof. Richards in Chauvenet’s Geometry, to Tutor Hooker 
in Herodotus, and to Tutor Coy in Horace. Division officers in the 
same order. We suppose some flunks will be incurred through de- 
votion to 


Boating Matters, 


Which are again coming to the front with the approach of warm weather, 
and the College Regatta is once more a frequent topic of conversation. 
The Rowing Association of American Colleges held its third annual 
convention at the Bay State House, Worcester, Mass., on Wednesday, 
April 2. Delegates were present from the twelve following colleges : 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Trinity, Wesleyan, Williams and Yale. 
Yale’s delegates were H. A. Oaks and R. J. Cook. The Con- 
vention having been called to order by the last year’s Treasurer, 
E. H. Luther, proceeded to the election .of officers for the ensuing 
year, with the following result : President, R. J. Cook, of Yale; Vice- 
President, F. C. Eldred, of Mass. Agricultural; Secretary, A. J. 
Boardman, of Bowdoin; Treasurer, E. M. Hartwell, of Amherst. It 
was decided that the next Regatta should be held at Springfield, Mass., 
on Thursday, July 17, the race to be over a three-mile straight-away 
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course. Upon motion of a delegate from Columbia, and after consid- 
erable discussion, the following resolution was passed by a vote of 8 to 4; 
Resolved, That all undergraduates of an institution be declared eli- 
gible for its representative or University crew; meaning by the term 
** undergraduate ” al] candidates for the degree of A.B., Ph.B., or such 
other degree as represents a similar or parallel course of study. But no 
person, having graduated at one college, shall be allowed to row on the 
crew of another. 
Those voting in the negative were Amherst, Harvard, Mass. Agricul- 
tural and Williams. Another resolution was carried by a strong affirma- 
tive to the effect “that, after this year, the services of professional 
trainers shall be done away with, and that none but graduates or under- 
graduates shall coach the crews.” A committee was also appointed to 
cause, if possible, the suppression of public pool selling at the Regatta. 
It was decided to provide sets of colors for both the victorious Fresh- 
man and University crews. The following Regatta Committee was 
appointed: E. M. Hartwell, Amherst; F. A. Waterhouse, Bowdoin; 
A. D. McClellan, Brown; G. M. Spear, Columbia; J. B. Edgerly, 
Cornell; F. A. Thayer, Dartmouth; R. H. Dana, Harvard; E. P. 
Alexander, Mass. Agricultural; G. B. Underhill, Trinity ; H. H. Cos- 
ton, Wesleyan; John Gunster, Williams; H. A. Oaks, Yale. This 
committee is to meet at Springfield on May 10 to make all necessary 
arrangements for the race. Some other unimportant business having 
been transacted, the convention adjourned to meet again at Worcester 
on the first Wednesday in April, 1874. Last year witnessed the com- 
mencement of a new era for college boat racing in America, and the 
great majority of collegians, as well as boating men in general, are look- 
ing forward to next July, when, doubtless, the competition will] be 
greater and the interest more intense than at the Regatta of a year ago. 
Meanwhile, Yale, “‘ forgetting the things that are behind,” is making 
active and earnest preparations for the coming strife. Captain Cook 
has returned from England, full of new ideas gained from observation of 
the way things are done upon the Cam and the Isis. He has brought back 
a new stroke, but it is yet too soon to speak of its merits. The Uni- 
versity crew will consist of the following men and will probably row in 
the positions here given: Fowler,’74, bow; Waterman, ’74; Kennedy, 
75, S. S. S.; Cogswell, S. S. S.; Meyer, ’73; Cook, ’76, stroke. The 
boat will be built by Blaikie and will have sliding seats. The crew are 
now in full practice, walk and run every morning before breakfast, and 
row daily. They also eat their beefsteaks together, and, in short, are 
getting rapidly settled to their work. The general impression seems to 
be that they will make a strong team. The class crews are also organ- 
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izing, The Academic and Scientific Freshmen have united and will 
send the following men to Springfield for the Freshman race: Allen, 
Dawes and Keilogg, Academical; Brownell, Hall and Wood, Scientific. 
The ’74 crew is not yet definitely decided upon. Gunn has been elected 
Captain in place of Waterman, University. ’75 has had a class meet- 
ing and determined to retain their shell, and also to take immediate 
measures for paying off their debt. We hope that Yale afloat will 
accomplish considerable during the next month, The click of the oar 
has but little attraction, though, for the devotees of 


Base Ball 


Who are busily engaged in keeping track of different games and in 
collecting scores. The University is fully organized and consists of the 
following men: Bentley, ’73, c.; Nevin, ’74, (capt.) p.; Scudder, ’74, 
1 b.; Maxwell, ’74, 2 b.; Foster, ’74, 3 b.; Wright, ’73, s. s.; 
Avery, ’75, 1. f., Elder, 73, c. f; A. Hotchkiss, 75, r.f. The first 
match game of the season came off at Hamilton Park, Wednesday, 
April 30, with the Resolutes of Elizabeth, N. J. The game was closely 
contested, resulting in victory for the Resolutes by one run. Their ad- 
vantage was gained before the third inning, from which point the play 
of our nine was easily superior to that of their opponents, The batting 
of Yale was especially good, but in fielding they stil] show want of united 
practice. We append the score : 


YALE. RESOLUTE. 

o. ® oO. R. 
Maxwell, 2 b., - - 4 0 D. Allison, r. f.,  - > = 2 
Avery, l. f., - - a 2 Farron, c., - - 4 1 
Bentley, c., - 4 1 Austin, c. f., - - g t 
Scudder, 1b.,  - - 3 0 H. Campbell, p , - 3 0 
Elder, c. f., - - 4 6 A. Allison, 1.f, - - 3 2 
Nevin, p., - - $2 McDiarmid, 3 b., —- 4 1 
Wright, s. s., - a Laughlin, z b., - - 223 
Foster, 3 b., - - 2 1 Fleet, s. s., - - e4 
Hotchkiss, r. f., - 4 M. Campbell, 1 b., - = 4 

27 10 27 11 
Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Resolute, 1 6 3 ° fe) ° ) ° 1— 11 
Yale, 2 4 1 fo) ) ) 1 ° 2— 10 


Umpire—F. B. Mitchell, Yale, ’75. 

Scorers—Mr. Goddard, ’73, for Yale; Mr. W. Kelly, ’74, for the 
Resolutes. 

Time of Game—Two hours and thirty minutes. 


47 
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Match games have been arranged with many of the prominent nines, 
The games with Harvard will probably be as follows: Saturday, May 
24, New Haven; Saturday, May 31, Cambridge; Saturday, June 7, 
New Haven. 


The Commencement Speakers 


Have been selected, and are as follows: A. H. Allen, William Beebe, 
E. A. Bradford, C. W. Bowen, A. Collins, R. W. Conant, E. S. Cowles, 
H. M. Denslow, J. C. Goddard, C. S. Hemingway, I. N. Judson, E, 
H. Lewis, H. W. Lyman, S, O. Prentice, F. B. Tarbell. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied on Sunday, March 30, and Sunday, 
April 20, by Pres, Porter; on Sunday, April 27, by Dr. Bacon. Prof. 
Packard was the preacher at the Marquand Chapel Sunday afternoon, 
April 27. 
Sunday, March 30, at the forenoon service. 
Yale Record gave an elaborate supper to the retiring board on the even- 
ing of March 31. 
Tutor in Greek for next year. The Secretary and Acting President 
of the Base Ball Club was invited to play ist base on the Philadelphia 
The time 
of morning prayers was changed from eight to half-past seven o’clock 
on Friday, April 18. It has been decided to place the Peabody 
Museum at the S, W. corner of Elm and High streets. Work will begin 





The Easter Anthem was rendered by the college choir on 
The new editors of the 








Mr. Greene Kendrick of ’72 is spoken of asa 








nine during vacation, but was unable to accept the offer. 





upon it this season.——T he Theologues are hereafter to go in to Annual 
like the rest of us, instead of passing an examination at the end of three 





years, Prof. Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institution, London, deliv- 
ered two very interesting and instructive lectures at Music Hall, Tues- 
day, April 15, and Wednesday, April 23.——Theo. Thomas’ orchestra 
with Rubinstein and Wieniawski were here in vacation; also, Madame 
Janauschek, in the play of ‘‘ Chesney Wold.” Prof. Newton has 
been elected a member of the Royal Society of London. Holbrook, 
Brooks, ’75§, has 











75, gave readings in this vicinity, during vacation. 
suffered a severe bereavement in the loss of his father, the Hon. James 
Brooks, M. C. 
Durfee to Farnam. 
fence, of late, °75 being especially noticeable for proficiency therein. 
We would remark, however, that the effect is much finer where one 
class sings at a time. Daniel Pratt, G. A. T., has been for some 
time in our midst. We observe with apprehension that the General’s 





A telegraph line operated by Juniors extends from 
There has been some very fine singing at the 
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visits are becoming more frequent and of longer duration. Hon. 
Chas. R. Ingersoll, Yale, ’40, was made Governor of the State at the 
April election. The election parade comes off on Wednesday, May 7, 
at Hartford.———Whittemore, ’74, who went home sick, last term, will 
not return till Fall. Barnum’s mammoth moral show attracted many 
of the students and Faculty, week before last, the Theologues being 
especially numerous. It was much better than last year. Irwin, of 
*"5, has left college. Phister, formerly of ’75, and Howe, of ’76, 
have gone to the Vienna Exposition in official capacities. 4. K. E. 
has chosen the following delegates to the next convention, which is held 
at Middletown: Collins and Prentice, ’73; Aldis, Harris and Stapler, 
"7h A Yale Alumni Supper occurred at Oakland, Cal., a short 
time since, at which the Bill ot Fare was printed entirely in classical 
Latin. The guests experienced much inconvenience in supplying their 
wants, Summer term at the Law School commences Monday, May 
5. ’73 has elected the following committees: /vy Committee—Bris- 
tow, chairman, Russell, Van Buren; Class Day—lIrwin, chairman, 
Buckingham, Boyce, Merrill, Lehmer; Class Cuf—Bowen, Daniels, F. 
D. Allen; Class Supper—Collins, chairman, Parker, Flagg, Good, 
Lewis ; Class Secretary—Parker. ’74 has chosen as Class Historians: 
Harris, Jenkins, Wickes and Wood; as Class Supper Committee: 
Aldis, Bushnell, Jenkins, Stapler and Witherbee. 75 has entrusted 
the management of her class supper to Jenks, Day, Carrington, Jordan, 
Selmes and Landon. The Historians for the Supper are Betts, Hol- 
brook, Martin and Torrey. And °76 falls into line with the following 
Supper Committee: Bartlett, Coney, Bottom, Dawes, Frew, Gleason, 
Hyde, Hodgman and Kimball. So each class will have the opportunity 
for a social, jolly gathering at the end of the term. Bene est. Henry 
Ward Beecher delivered his eleventh and last lecture at Marquand 
Chapel, Thursday, April 25. Henry Augustus Cleveland, spoon man 
of ’70, died at Perry, N. Y., April 22. The Yale Glee Club sang 
at Music Hall, Wednesday evening, April 30, for the benefit of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Paul’s Church. The following evening 
Wm. Horace Lingard and troupe gave one of their variety entertain- 
ments to a not over large audience. Friday and Saturday evenings, 
May 2 and 3, the Hall was occupied by Lester Wallack and company, 
who gave “ Rosedale” in good style. Rumor hath it that, on or 
about May 1, a venerable and dignified wrestler with other men’s cranial 
protuberances, was summarily and ignominiously ejected from the room 
of an irate member of the Faculty whose mathematical meditations 
were disturbed by said wrestlers’ importunities. Pedestrian excursions 
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have again become fashionable. Prof. A. W. Wright commenced his 
lectures to the Juniors Friday, May 2. Subjects; Heat and Light. 
The number of hand-organists and traveling orchestras now soliciting 


favorable attention is past computation. 








The new suits of the base 
ball nine are quite tasty. Joe Jefferson played “‘ Rip Van Winkle” 
at Music Hall, Thursday, April 17. 
Bastiat to the Seniors, 








Prof. Sumner is translating 
?74’s barge is for sale. The Courant and 
Record have commenced to do a little gentle sparring. 











Through this 
term all the classes will unite in the Tuesday evening prayer meetings. 
The Art School has been enriched by the addition to its treasures 
of a very fine cast of two of the famous Ghiberti gates. The originals 
form part of the Baptistery at Florence. There are only three casts in 
existence besides this, which was procured from the South Kensington 
Museum, London. It measures thirty by twenty feet, and fil's the 
greater part of the western hall in the north gallery. It was first exhib- 
ited on the evening of March 28, at which time Prof. John F. Weir, 
besides pointing out its beauties, gave a very interesting lecture upon the 
life and times of Ghiberti. It is hoped that the lecture will be repeated. 
The Yale Glee Club will take part in a concert by Gilmore’s Band, 
of Boston, to be given in Music Hall on Wednesday, May 14, at the 
reunion of the Army of the Potomac. The Juniors have decided 
that at all future class meetings, one-third of the members present in 
town shall constitute a guorum. Lewis, of ’70, is on the medical 
staff of Bellevue Hospital. ** Sheik” Benton, of the Junior class, 
delivered a thrilling address in Arabic on the evening of April 29, after 
which he called the faithful to prayer from a minaret of the mosque. 
All this happened at Music Hall, Boston, the occasion being the open- 
ing of the Bazaar of all Nations. Mr. Benton and his brother, of ’75, 
were representatives of Syria.——A recent young lady graduate of a 
Hartford school, in her essay upon the relative merits of New Haven 
and Hartford, made the astounding statement that ‘‘ New Haven was a 
one-horse town and Yale College was the horse.” We should enjoy a 
conversation with that young lady.——Prof. H. P. Wright has been 
detained from his college duties this term by sickness——-A Punch and 
Judy show was the occasion of much delight to the Freshmen, about 
April 27, and children of a larger growth did not disdain to be amused 
thereby.—-Tutor Lawrence has accepted a call to the 1st Cong. Church 
in Champlain, N. Y.——The choral service at the 1st Methodist Church, 
Sunday evening, Apr. 27, was largely attended by students. The well 
known Andrew Jackson, alias “‘ Pomp,” upon May 1, occupied his new 
residence on Webster st., where he will be happy to see his numerous 
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friends: ——E. L. Godkin will not be able to deliver his iectures to the 
Seniors as announced for this term.——Third term catalogues will soon 
be out. ——T'wenty Juniors are reading Thucydides with Prof. Packard. 
——‘ Commons” is fully patronized this term.——The athletic sports, 
which were inaugurated last year with so much success, will take place on 
or about May 14. The features will be essentially the same as before, 
with the addition of a contest by the Yale Shooting Club. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Sheffield Glee Club. 


This club took a trip in vacation through central New York, giving 
concerts at Troy, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 
The bad weather which everywhere prevailed militated against the 
financial success of the tour, but they had a thoroughly enjoyable time 
and added largely to their musical reputation. The concerts at Troy 
and Albany were the most satisfactory in their results. 


Items. 


Governor-elect Ingersoll has appointed Prof. Trowbridge as Adjutant- 
General of the State. 
instituted to be conferred upon a Ph.B. after two years additional study. 
The time required to obtain the degree of Civil Engineer will probably 
be extended two years.——-The Seniors handed in their theses on the 
ist of May. The studies of the Senior Selects for this term are, 
Geology, Political Economy, Rurul Economy, Meteorology, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and English. 





The degree of Dynamic Engineering has been 





By reason of a slight misapprehension, the Scientific Editor was not chosen in time to 
take charge of the memorabilia for the present Lir.; hence their extreme brevity. Here- 
after, however, Mr. G. R. Kleeberger will act as Editor for the Scientific School. It is 
hoped that this department of the magazine will be much fuller than heretofore. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Owing to the absence from town of the editor who has charge of this 
department, the Book Notices for this month have been somewhat neglected. 
We have received, 

No. 1, of the Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science, entitled ‘“ The 
Geology of the Stars.” By Prof. A. Winchell, of Michigan University. 
Though totally unqualified to pass criticism upon any scientific work of 

this character, we can easily appreciate the value of these monthly publica- 

tions, taken from the lectures of Tyndall, Spencer, and others, in England, 
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and some of our greatest scientists in America. They aim to be no abstruse 
treatises upon scientific subjects, but to be popular embodiments of the latest 
theories and observations ; to such their value cannot be too highly estimated, 
Benedict's Wanderings. By Edward W. Dawson. Pp. 566. New Haven: 

G. H. Richmond & Co. 

Those acquainted with the V. Y. Herald will probably recognize in this 
volume the pleasant, easy style of the last year’s European correspondent of 
that paper. Though the number of books of travel have, of late years, been 
immensely increased, yet there is still room enough for one more of such a 
kind as that before us. It appears to lack much of that impassioned 
soliloquizing, interspersed with attempts at wit, which characterise so many 
of the late works of the kind. It is a plain, intelligible account of the 
author’s journeyings through the British Isles and the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. To besure, Europe is not a “evra incognita to most of us, so that we 
seldom are able to gain many new facts or ideas from reading books of travel ; 
but each traveller sees everything in a somewhat different light, and every 
account brings nearer to us the details of European customs. It has none of 
the humors of Mark Twain, nor the delightful fancies of Warner ; it may ap- 
pear tosome common-place, but for accuracy of statement and range of obser- 
vation, it equals, if not surpasses, the works of both these authors. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Two-Fold Life. From the German of Wilhelmine von Helene. Phila- 
phia. J. B. Lippincott. New Haven: G. H. Richmond & Co. 
Castle of the Three Monasteries. Translated from the Italian by E. W. Janson. 
New Haven: G. H. Richmond & Co. 





ee 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EXCHANGES, ETC. 


No new ones came this month! All the babies “ born in March” seem to 
be doing well, however, albeit they are somewhat troubled with teething and 
the irritating rashes incident to infant life at the approach of hot weather. 
The Mills Quarterly shows signs of wisdom teeth, but the others are devel- 
oping more slowly. 

The Editor’s Table fairly groans under the accumulated weight of ex- 
changes. For the most part they furnish pretty tedious reading. Occasion- 
ally we find something bright and sparkling,—some old thoughts appear 
now and then in fresh clothes, but the general tone of the college press is 
that of pensive melancholy. A spirit of sadness seems to have fallen over 
the vast majority, and we are treated to a series of “reflections” and 
“thoughts” and emotions caused by the nearness of graduation. Nearly all 
the western college press are laying down the editorial pen and giving up 
the editorial chair, and there are good-bys to contributors, subscribers and 
the sanctum, and in the next column, welcomes and congratulations ex- 
tended to the “incoming board,” or if they have not yet come in, we have a 
“few timely words” of advice addressed to the Junior class concerning the 
selection of the new editors, and vague suggestions as to fitness, high stand- 
ard of the magazine, and hopes that our successors may be worthy of their 
predecessors, Xc.,&c. We hope so, yea, and more also,—may they even sur- 
pass their predecessors, and notably so in the case of College Days, published 
at Ripon, Wis. The April number leads off cheerfully with a poem on ‘“ The 
Shore of Eternity,” “ Grimm’s Law” on the Aryan languages fills up five 
columns, and then follows ‘“ The Legend of Jubal,” and at last we reach the 
“ Editorial,” only to find that “we have just now entered upon the last term 
of another collegiate year.” A new deal 7s needed here, and may they have 
it speedily. 
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Quite a contrast to this is the #abash Magazine, among whose pages we 
have fairly reveled. It speaks of Gough and Wendell Phillips in one 
breath, as “ standards of living eloquence.” ‘In the face of the eloquent 
Gough awake not Demosthenes from the slumbeting ages of the past.” 
“This noble son of nature, true to himself, true to God, has surpassed Lord 
Chesterfield in his own department. Everett is out-Everetted.” This cer- 
tainly is news, but when we read on another page that “dancing is both 
immoral and unchristian,”’ and the “fountain of all lust,’ our wonder 
knows no bounds. “Eve,” this talented writer continues, “Eve was the 
most beautiful and graceful of all women; and we have never heard of her 
taking dancing lessons.” Of course this leaves nothing to be said on the 
other side, and we should be the last to dispute the assertion. But talking 
of Eve reminds us of fig leaves; how do the girls in Crawfordsville dress ? 
We mean the good girls, those who imitate mother Eve in not dancing. 
Will the magazine please inform us. The thought of graduating comes to 
them all with its usual mournful aspect ; they have become quite attached to 
the place, for, observes the Wabash Magazine, ‘Some of our Seniors have 
been here six long years.” A pretty parting ode for these boys would be an 
adaptation of that old hymn, dear to a few Seniors and Juniors here, which 
begins— 

“One tie shall bind us ever.” 
It would make a lovely chorus. 

Among the best magazines which have reached us are Zhe Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine, and—we are honest when we say it— 7he Vassar Miscellany. 
The former contains careful and well considered essays of substantial value, 
and the latter, although it is edited by young ladies, that is to say, because it 
is edited by young ladies, is of course “awfully clever.” Hear it: “The 
airs of the YALE Lit. The /’e¢at cest moi spirit with which it thus argues. 
‘The Vassar Miscellany has sent us no musk-scented favor suing for compli- 
ments ; therefore it has sent them to nobody.’ We approve of the premise 
and conclusion, but object to the logical connection.” The Liv. will waive 
all points of musk and kisses, if the A/iscel/any will only favor its readers 
with something more from “M. M. B.,” who wrote that charming little 
sketch of Rubenstein’s playing, in the April number. It was perfect; and it 
is not at all strange that a magazine which can command such contributions 
should take such a high stand. 

Now that Spring is fairly upon us and singing on the fence is once more 
in vogue, it is mournful to notice in the columns of. 7%e Collegian that ‘“‘ The 
girls won’t sing.” With that firmness (?) so characteristic of the sex, they 
won’t, they just won’t, which, it must be confessed, is real unkind in the girls. 
But the next item is much nicer, real sweet in fact. We read that “‘ Croquet 
is likely to be popular,” which is at once consolatory and gratifying. What 
enviable institutions these mixed colleges and mixed editorial boards are. 
How the dollars would rain in upon us, if we only had a lovely young 
woman as treasurer to collect our subscriptions and advertisements for us ! 
The thought of such boundless (though prospective) wealth is too bewil- 
dering. 

The Courant and Record are making a very good fight of it, and both the 
new boards are as enthusiastic and energetic as could be wished. It seems 
now pretty fully decided that Yale shall have two weekly papers ; the college 
seems to want them, and asa recent graduate has remarked, if one should 
by any possibility be discontinued, there would be an immediate demand for 
a semi-weekly edition of the other. In regard to the Record, we feared at one 
time that it would never recover from the loss of the ’73 board, and we really 
have been quite concerned as to the probable fate of the old Exchange col- 
umn. They were too modest by half, that ’73 board. Does the college 
remember that little verse gotten up as a neat peroration to that account of 
the Record supper ?—and the line, 

“ Our parting helps the Record all allow. 
Some thoughtless blockhead has observed that the ’73 board never said a 
truer thing, but, was ever anything more absurd and altogether ridiculous? 
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“Our parting he/p the Record?’ The parting of the “ Dundreary Editor” 
help the Rec—preposterous! The paper isa mere wreck, a shadow of its 
former self. Where now are the sparkling brilliancies of the Exchange col. 
umn, where the sterling ring and snap of the editorials, where is the man 
who tried “fourteen times” to draw that book from the library? Where is 
he who fearlessly braved the indignation and unpopularity of his class, and 
nobly exposed the dastardly conduct of that man who once called for a 
quorum in a Senior class meeting? Where is that literary giant who once 
rose with all the grandeur of genius above “ meanness,” “ personal 
abuse,” “vituperation” and ‘“‘toadyism?” No longer on the weekly press? 
Alas, for the morals of Yale, now that this guardian of her virtue no longer 
wields that intrepid pen. Alas, for law and order in college meetings, since 
this able exponent of quorum rules has no more influence among us. Alas, 
and again alas, for the poor little Record, thus early in her existence deprived 
of that wide experience, that keen perception, of that kind and discrimi- 
nating criticism and that sweet and gentle counsel. Could any thing be 
more sad than this bereavement, happening as it does before the Record has 
attained her first year. Come back, come back, O Potosi journalist, and 
save her ere it be too late. 


Apropos of the first article of this Lir., we learn that ‘‘ When a Nassau 
lawyer quotes Latin to the jury, he is fined by the judge for ‘ profanity and 
contempt.’ ”—£x. 

The grass in the yard is much greener than it was last Spring. The Fresh- 
man class is very large this year.—Harvard Advocate. 

We clip this from the Vassar Miscellany :— 

A Boy’s JourNnaL.-—Dorry, a boy six years old, thinks he will do as other 
men have done. 

March 12.—Have resolved to keep a jurnal. 

March 13.—Had rost befe for diner, and cabbage, and potato, and apple 
sawse and rice puding. I do not like rice puding when it is like ours, 
Charley Slack’s kind is rele good. Mush and sirup for tea, 

March 19.—Forgit what did. John and me saved our pie to take to schule, 

March 21.—Forgit what did. Griddle cakes for breakfast. Debby didn't 
fry enuff. 

March 24.—This is Sunday. Corn befe for dinnir. Studdied my Bible 
lesson. Aunt Issy said I was gredy. Have resolved not to think so much 
about things to ete. Wish I wasa better boy. Nothing pertickler for tea. 

March 25.—Forgit what did. 

March 28.—Forgit what did. 

March 29.—Played. 

March 31.—Forgit what did. 

A query for the naturalists: Are the Michiganders any relation to the Por- 
tuguese? and if so, how much ?—£x. 

An innocent young man in Des Moines was asked by the Rev. Mr. Ham- 
mond, the revivalist, if he was laboring for the good of his soul. ‘“‘ No,” was 
the reply: “I work for Billy Moore.”"—Am. Newspaper Reporter. 

And, talking of clergymen, ‘“‘ Why is Prof. the greatest revivalist of 
the age?” ‘“ Because at the close of every sermon there is a ‘great awaken- 
ing. 

An old saw says ‘“‘A new broom sweeps clean,” but there is also a fiction 
proverbially attributed to all new machinery, which will excuse, we trust, the 
tardy issue of this Maynumber. We look to the college public for a great 
deal of encouragement. We rely upon them for the valuable support of their 
contributions and for the equally cheering and substantial aid of their sub- 
scriptions, and we feel that we shall not be disappointed in either respect. 
As for ourselves, we do not propose now to define our position, or to enter 
into any protracted discussion of our relations with the Faculty, the college, 
or the college press. The Lir. will strive, as in past years, to be the best; as 
she is the oldest, of all the college publications. To this end the board of 
74 have pledged their sincerest efforts. T. P. W. 








